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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
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KEEP YOUR DOGS 


CAPSULES 


, Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 


Write to Animal inaustry Dept., Desk NSSF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 


“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 


animals. 
EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


RASH 


eee THEN A NURSE TOLD ME WHAT TO DO 
“First cleanse foc with fragrant, mildly 
medicated CUTICU oap, then apply 
emollient CUTICURA Ointment on irritations 
of external origin”. .. Recommended by many 
nurses. Buy Cuticura today—at all druggists! 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Humane Films 
For Rent or Sale 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem, 
and 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
Angell Animal Hospital. 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—C AMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1940, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936, 1937, and 1939 

.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 23 $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth .. ...... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc....$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........ a. = 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr.“Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card—$1.00 por 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 2.00 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H, Schneider ................ 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Deg Says .......... mr) 
*“Don'’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ........ Free 
Boots’ Day, Play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ ce 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .......... 2s =e 

The Care of Caged Canaries ............ 30 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease.$0.60 per ms 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... 0 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 50 


“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 


The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pei $1.00 per 160 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 50 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 


Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

50 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ lees 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ 1.00 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ —_ 
Why the Toad is so Useful .............. wo ° . 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaugh- 

Vivisection—The Opinions of Famous 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’$0.30 per 100 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 
4 pp. 
Do Wild Animals’ Prefer 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 


Captivity? 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H, Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

For Parents and Teachers, Plan of Work Free 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts, each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers § (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
A Place for Pets, play .......2 cts. each; six for 10c. 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 


3 cts. each; ten for 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play...... 

3 ets. each; ten for 25 cts. 

Sunday lc, each 

I'll Never Hunt Again, play 5 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 

The Best Gift, play ........2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .50 ‘“* “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Karly Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .30 


A Talk with the Temoher 
Gur Love for Animals, a short radio 
2 cts, each; 1,00 
Bookmark, with Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 0 
Need of Humane Education Societies 
and Methods of Forming Them ........ 50 
How to Organize a Society for the 
Protection of Animals -50 
Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts, each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,” three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Morcy”. 35 cts. 
Sengs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... <a 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass, 


wet wer 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
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Foodstuffs for horses in and about 
London have now been rationed. Such 
supplies which include beans, bran and 
oats are now obtainable only by official 
ration cards or coupons. Horses must be 
registered on forms to be got at any food 
office. 


Alas, what this barbaric and savage 
war is meaning not only to millions of 
our fellow human beings, and to lost, 
homeless and starving animals, but also 
to the four-footed helpers, especially in 
the land of Greece! 


From England comes the report that 
in Greece large numbers of horses and 
mules have necessarily been used. The 
great bulk of supplies depends upon their 
efficiency, it is reported, and without 
them it would be impossible to move the 
artillery into the lofty positions to which 
they must be brought. Scarcely less im- 
portant are they than the soldiers them- 
selves. 

In another place we have spoken of 
what the unfortunate dogs in England 
are getting to eat. Here is a recent 
statement we have seen: “There are 
more than fifteen million dogs in the 
United States that eat twenty million 
pounds of food a day.” Of course we can- 
not guarantee its accuracy. It is prob- 
ably, however, an 


Father iesainnis says that there is no 
such thing as a bad boy. He ought to 
know if anyone does. He says it’s all 
environment. He also says that here in 
the United States we spend about fifteen 
billion dollars a year for our crime bill. 
That’s a nice little sum to add to what 
we are spending and planning to spend 
for that absolutely needless, senseless, 
brainless crime called war. 


The Animals’ Advantage 


AN’S capacity for suffering out- 

weighs, we are inclined to believe, 
his capacity for pleasure. Can the most 
favored child of fortune, to whom is 
opened every door of enjoyment of which 
health and wealth can dream, know a 
satisfaction that can match in its height 
the depth to which the child of suffering 
and pain can sink? Tragedy and comedy 
—both are here on every hand. Will 
they balance in the scale or will the 
former outweigh the latter every time? 
And what advantage has the animal 
over man when accident, sickness, pain, 
pestilence, famine, war, death are fac- 
ing both man and beast? 


Are not the animals in England and 
other war-stricken lands free from the 
hourly dread of the moment when a 
bomb may fall; free from the anticipa- 
tion of what frightful thing may happen 
at any moment; free from anxiety be- 
fore harm is discovered, as to what may 
befall their offspring; free from the fear 
of sudden death long before the blow 
may strike? 

Granted that they may have faculties 
unpossessed by us whereby they can per- 
ceive, for example, the rumbling of a 
dreaded earthquake before the crash 
comes, even then are they not saved the 
conscious, nervous dread and fear, the 
worry, the strain upon the emotions 
which bring to men and women so large 
a part of what constitutes pain and suf- 
fering? Do the mother dogs or cats, or 
the mother animals among the horses 
and cattle or in the wilds which bear the 
young, ever wonder with more or less 
of fear as to whether the natal hour, 
weeks or months ahead, will mean life 
or death? 


If so many of the troubles of which 


you and I live in fear never have to be 
faced by the creatures below us, aren’t 
the animals saved from that kind of 
mental worry? Do they not escape the 
dread of penniless old age, with its lone- 
liness and possible helplessness? Can we 
imagine that they ever have any ques- 
tions to answer as to what lies beyond 
the hour of death? Much as we may 
grieve for what so many of them suffer, 
much as we may and should seek their 
welfare and guard them from cruelty 
and injustice, we should feel some com- 
fort in the thought that they are saved 
at least some of the ills to which we are 
heirs. 


Let’s Kill Them Off! 


Yes, let’s kill off all the wild animals 
that we possibly can, especially if there’s 
a dollar in it for us. It seems to make 
no difference how much good certain 
creatures are to us, if they do us a little 
harm then somebody wants to annihilate 
them. 

The Pueblo Indicator tells us that the 
Colorado general assembly has enacted 
a bill which permits owners of land on 
which our little friends, the beavers, are 
found, to kill them off if in the opinion 
of the land-owner they seem to be com- 
mitting any damage. 

The pelt is valued at about twenty-six 
dollars. Half of what they get for it goes 
to the land-owner and half to the State. 
The Indicator may well say, “We may 
now expect to see Colorado very much 
discussed and cussed the country over, 
for the beavers have become national 
pets and of great assistance in regulat- 
ing forest streams and creating dams 
which hold water for wild and domestic 
animals.” 


See page 110 for the story of our 
victory in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
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At the Zoo 


Christine Park Hankinson 


At the noisy zoo there's a captive crew 
Who still hear the call of the wild. 

The lions rage in their iron cage, 

And will not be reconciled 

To the few square feet of hard concrete 
Arranged by the hands of men. 

The deer still rove an imagined grove, 
And live their old lives again. 


The polar bear, in his heavy wear, 
Growls for a polar sea; 

And the wild coyote, with his prairie note, 
Curses captivity. 

The elephant shifts, and the tiger lifts 

A snarling face to the sky; 

The parrot dreams, and the eagle screams 
When far-flung winds blow by. 


The elk spends the strength of his antler's 
length 

In bending a prison bar; 

And the leopard's call is an interval 

Of ancient vernacular. 

The monkeys swing while chattering 

In jungle delirium; 

And all because inhuman laws 

Undo God's laws for the dumb. 


Animal Trials 


ROBERT LAMSER 


ROM the twelfth century until the 

middle of the eighteenth, it was cus- 
tomary to bring to trial in the ecclesi- 
astical courts of Europe all sorts of ani- 
mals against which a complaint had 
been issued—dogs, cats, rats, caterpillars 
and wolves. These proceedings were 
justified on the ground that, inasmuch as 
God cursed the serpent and the Saviour 
cursed the barren fig-tree, the church 
had the right to punish offending ani- 
mals and plants. 

It was thought that since the lower 
animals were created before man, and 
were the first heirs of the earth, they 
were entitled to the privileges of the 
Sabbath, and must be treated with all 
the laws of justice. 


Accordingly, when the inhabitants of 
a district complained that they were 
being annoyed by certain animals, the 
court appointed experts to survey and 
report upon the damage. An advocate 
was appointed to defend the animals and 
to show the reason why they should not 
be summoned into court. The defendants 
were then cited three times, and as they 
naturally took no notice of this citation; 
the court gave judgment against them 
by default. The judge then issued a 
monitory, warning the animals that they 
must leave the district within a certain 
time under penalty of extermination. 


The courts did not undertake these 
proceedings with any spirit of gaiety. 
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Nature’s Kindly Camouflage 


EPSY COLLING 


1. 


GIRAFFES AND ZEBRAS AT WATERHOLE IN KRUGER NATIONAL 
PARK, AFRICA 


and bronze. Brown and black twigs 

show up here and there like the 
black marks on the bronze and gold ani- 
mals. Zebras and giraffes blend well with 
their backgrounds. This is nature’s 
camouflage. 


Zebras, the frisky little wild horses of 
Africa’s plains, are favorites with cam- 
era fans, because they present an inter- 
esting problem. One takes a picture of a 
zebra, develops it, and has to hunt for 
him. Protective coloration is the answer. 

All types of zebras have the stripes, 
but different breeds make different kinds 
of noises. The common, smaller breed 


; ie African veldt is green and gold 


barks like a small, excited pup. The big 
zebra, known as Grevy’s, brays like a 
mule—and he has big ears. 

Often seen with zebra are big eigh- 
teen-foot giraffes; orange-bronze in col- 
or with white lines, they disappear into 
the scenery in uncanny fashion. Had it 
not been for nature’s camouflage, the 
giraffe might easily have become extinct 
so keen were big-game hunters to add 
him to their bag. 

Today, both zebra and giraffe are safe 
in Africa’s many wild-life sanctuaries of 
which there are two in the Belgian Con- 
go, two in Kenya Colony, and five in the 
Union of South Africa. 


There were heavy fees involved, and the 
trial of the grasshoppers of a district 
might cost as much as that of a band 
of murderers. An officer of the court 
served the summons by reading it aloud 
in places frequented by the animals. 

It was in a case of this sort that 
Chassanee, who has been called the 
“Coke of France” won his first fame. 
Chassanee had been named as advocate 
for the defendants, “dirty animals in the 
form of rats, of a grayish color, living 
in holes.” By his legal skill he suc- 
ceeded in deferring again and again the 
fatal day on which his clients must ap- 
pear in court. 

He finally made the point that a sum- 
mons from the court implied full pro- 
tection to the parties summoned, both 
on their way to and from the court. But 
his clients, the rats, although most 
anxious to appear, in obedience to the 


order of the court, did not dare to leave 
their holes on account of the large num- 
ber of evilly disposed cats maintained by 
the plaintiffs. 


“Let the plaintiffs,” said Chassanee, 
“enter into bonds under heavy penalties 
that their cats shall not molest my 
clients, and the summons will be obeyed 
at once!” The plaintiffs, however, de- 
clined to be bound for the good behavior 
of their cats, and the case against the 
rats has not yet been heard. 


It was not in France alone that legal 
proceedings against animals took place. 
In Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Italy the lower animals were subject to 
ecclesiastical law, and there are cases on 
record in which they were tried, con- 
demned, and hanged or burned at the 
stake with all the solemnity that accom- 
panied the judicial punishment of a hu- 
man criminal. 
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Big Poster Contest Marks Humane Week 


Thousands of School Children Compete for Prizes Offered by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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BE KIND To 
ANIMALS 


JUST A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF POSTERS RECEIVED IN THE 1941 CONTEST OF THE MASS. S. P. C. A. 


in Massachusetts co-operated with 

the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in 
making the 1941 celebration of Be Kind 
to Animals Week a distinct success. For 
that number” of pupils in public and 
parochial schools of the state made post- 
ers with kindness to animals as the 
theme. They were in 545 schools, repre- 
senting 176 different cities and towns. 
Only five posters could be entered from 
any one room, so the total number re- 
ceived at the office of the Society was 
8,391, with one exception the largest 
number ever received during the twenty 
years that the contest has been running. 
Of the entirely new medals designed 


Minx than 50,000 school children 


for the purpose, 1,228 with blue ribbons, 
denoting first prizes, were awarded; and 
1,342 with red ribbons, indicating second 
honors. In addition 1,571 honorary men- 
tions were given, each carrying a full 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. A few hundred of the best posters 
were exhibited in the lecture hall and in 
glass cases on the main floors of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, in Copley Square, 
during Be Kind to Animals Week and 
the week following. 


Radio programs, including interviews ~ 


or addresses on various phases of hu- 
mane work, were given during the Week 
from Boston stations as follows: Hu- 
mane Sunday, April 20, Station WBZ, 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley and Mr. Thornton 
W. Burgess; April 21, Station WORL, 
Dr. Rudolph H. Schneider; April 23, 
Station WHDH, Dr. C. L. Blakely; April 
26, Station WEEI, Dr. Francis H. Row- 
ley and Dr. E. F. Schroeder; and Station 
WCOP, Guy Richardson. 

On the afternoon of Humane Sunday 
Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, introduced as 
America’s best-loved story teller, de- 
lighted a large audience in the lecture. 
hall of the Boston Public Library, Cop- 
ley Square, with his talk on “Making 
Friends with Animals and Birds,” and 
exhibition of moving pictures, many of 
which were in color. In the evening of 
Humane Sunday special services were 
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held in the Congregational Church, Hyde 
Park, under the direction of Dr. George 
W. Owen, with an illustrated address on 
“Bird Life in Science and Song,” by 
Horace Taylor of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. There was also a rally, 
under the sponsorship of the Lions’ Club 
of Watertown, in the High school audi- 
torium, with an illustrated lecture by 
Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess also showed his interest- 
ing animal pictures accompanied by his 
explanatory talk, at the Y. W. C. A. in 
Holyoke, on Tuesday evening, under the 
auspices of the Holyoke Branch, Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. 


Humane Day in Schools 


Humane Day in schools was generally 
observed throughout the state. The 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. contributed 
nearly 10,000 pamphlets of Humane 
Exercises for the use of teachers of ele- 
mentary grades. Among the many excel- 
lent programs presented were those at 
the Leonard school, Malden; the Pond 


End _ school, Waltham; the Noonan 
school, Woburn; the Howard school, 
Brockton; and the Prospect school, 


Gardner. Mrs. Marion R. Taylor visited 
several of the schools in Winchester 
where singing, recitations, and the pres- 
entation of plays were the principal 
features. Miss Ella A. Maryott of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. exhibited 
lantern slides in connection with school 
addresses in Revere, Boston, and West 
Bridgewater. The Society’s films were 
exhibited in a number of schools and 
churches and at the Children’s Museum, 
Jamaica Plain. During the Week the 
Lowell Humane Society began a cam- 
‘paign to form a junior society among 
public and parochial school children in 
the city and suburbs. A program of hu- 
mane education was started with the dis- 
tribution of Be Kind to Animals posters 
in all the schools. 


The Brockton Humane Society took 
advantage of the Week to hold a tag day 
on Saturday, when school children as- 
sisted in the sale of tags in competition 
for prizes for obtaining the largest 
amounts. This was a marked success, 
and resulted in a substantial addition to 
the Society’s treasury. 


Newspapers of Boston and the state 
co-operated with generous publicity in 
connection with Be Kind to Animals 
Week. Especially noteworthy were the il- 
lustrations in the Republican, Spring- 
field, and the cartoons and animal pic- 
tures in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. One of these cartoons, by L. F. 
van Zelm, is reproduced in full on page 
107 of this issue. Timely editorials ap- 
peared in a number of papers, including 
the Post, Boston; Independent, Bridge- 
water; News, Framingham; Citizen- 
Leader, Lowell; and Gazette, Worcester. 
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Essay Contest in Nashua, N. H. 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Marion 8. 
Draper, vice-president of the New Hamp- 
shire Humane Society, a very successful 
humane essay contest was held in the 
schools of Nashua in connection with Be 
Kind to Animals Week. Subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals were used as prizes. 


Proclamation in Rhode Island 


Be Kind to Animals Week was offici- 
ally proclaimed by Governor McGrath of 
Rhode Island and Mayor Roberts of 
Providence praised the “exemplary work” 
of the Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society. Dr. James F. Rockett, director 
of education, Superintendent George G. 
C. Horr of the Boys’ Club, and Senator 
Gerry all gave their unqualified endorse- 
ment of the efforts of the Society, both 
in its extensive program for the Week 
and in its regular activities. Prominent 
educators and others gave radio talks on 
Humane Sunday; a most successful pet 
show took place at the Boys’ Club Wed- 
nesday; and Girl Scout Troop 48 organ- 
ized a group of animal lovers among its 
members who own pets. The Providence 
Journal, as usual, presented several illus- 
trated features, including an original 
cartoon, by Halladay, on the danger to 
dogs in automobile traffic. 


Notable Broadcast from New York 


One of the finest humane broadcasts 
ever given was that telling the story of 
Henry Bergh and the founding of the 
American S. P. C. A., with Albert Pay- 
son Terhune as narrator, which was pre- 
sented on the “Cavalcade of America” 
period by the National Broadcasting 
Company, Monday evening. 


Much Publicity in New Jersey 


The Hudson County District S. P. 
C. A., Jersey City, received much favor- 
able publicity in connection with its ob- 
servance of the Week. Pictorial features 
appeared in the Jersey Journal, the Jer- 
sey Observer, and the Hudson Dispatch. 
Two of these were original cartoons re- 
lating to the work of the Society. 


Cameras Exchanged for Guns 


One of the features of the observance 
in Pittsburgh, sponsored by the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, was the 
exchange of 50 cameras for air rifles 
with boys of the city schools, for which 
many expressions of approval were re- 
ceived. A big humane poster contest was 
held, with 3,000 posters on public dis- 
play. For the best of these 85 prizes and 
more than 600 honor certificates were 
awarded. Four national humane honor 
medals were presented, one to a dog for 
saving 14 human lives, the others to hu- 
mans for saving dogs’ lives. Moving 


picture houses co-operated generally by 
showing “The Great Meddler,” the new 
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film illustrating the life of Henry Bergh. 
All ministers were offered suitable lit- 
erature for Humane Sunday and all 
schools were supplied with copies of the 
national Be Kind to Animals poster. 


Governor of Illinois Endorses Week 


“TI gladly endorse Be Kind to Animals 
Week and commend its purpose,” wrote 
Governor Green of Illinois to Mrs. Jennie 
R. Toomim, representative of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. In co- 
operation with the Illinois Humane So- 
ciety Mrs. Toomim arranged for the dis- 
tribution of 4,000 copies of “Humane 
Exercises for the Use of Teachers” in 
the schools of Chicago and sponsored a 
contest for the best stories, playlets and 
poems on kindness to animals written 
by pupils of the sixth to eighth grades 
in both public and parochial schools, for 
which the Illinois Humane Society gave 
72 cameras. Several humane programs 
were presented on various radio stations 
during the Week. 


Work in Minnesota Commended 


Under the caption, “National Kind- 
ness Week Set Down in a World Passing 
Unkind,” the Daily Enterprise of Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, carried a leading edi- 
torial warmly endorsing the work of the 
Minnesota Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty, and calling attention to the ex- 
cellent anti-cruelty laws in that state. 


Many Humane Sermons in Virginia 


Through the efforts of Rev. J. W. 
Lemon, colored representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, a 
large number of ministers in Virginia 
observed Humane Sunday by preaching 
appropriate sermons. Through contacts 
with teachers at the State Teachers’ 
Association Mr. Lemon was the means 
of inspiring many Humane Day observ- 
ances in the schools. In some instances 
pupils brought in their pets. In others 
the children recited poems that they had 
written on kindness to animals and 
joined in the singing of humane songs. 


Full Program in South Carolina 


At the suggestion of Seymour Car- 
roll, representing the American Humane 
Education Society, Governor Maybank of 
South Carolina issued a splendid Be 
Kind to Animals Week Proclamation in 
which he stated that “no state nor nation 
can prosper that tolerates cruelty.” 
Proclamations calling upon the people to 
observe the Week were issued also by 
Mayor Owens of Columbia; Dr. J. H. 
Hope, state superintendent of education; 
Hon. J. B. Felton, state supervisor of 
colored schools, and Mr. J. B. Burgess, 
president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina. Radio programs 
were given by teachers and outstanding 
citizens over stations in Columbia, Green- 
ville, Charleston, Spartanburg and An- 
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derson, in South Caro- 
lina; Charlotte and 
Greensboro in North 
Carolina; and Savannah 
and Augusta in Georgia. 
In the schools plays on 
kindness were presented, 
accompanied by the sing- 
ing of appropriate songs. 
At Allen University the 
students joined in singing 
and listened to an address 
by Rev. Henry B. Butler, 
dean of the School of 
Religious Education. At 
Harbison Junior College 
there was singing of hu- 
mane songs, followed by 
an address on kindness to 
animals by the dean of 
women at the college. 
Quantities of humane lit- 
erature were distributed 
to teachers, librarians, 
and ministers throughout 
the state. Mr. Carroll sent 
out press releases to 150 
newspapers, resulting in 
an unusual amount of 
publicity for what is re- 
garded as the most suc- 
cessful celebration of Be 
Kind to Animals Week 
yet held in the South. 


Unusual Publicity 
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Why Not Make it a Year-Round Campaign 


From Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


news iTem- 


e 
Tus 1s Be Kind to Animals Week 
PLEASE OBSERVE IT ALL THROUGH THE YEAR — 
PUT YOUR SELF IN THE ANIMAL’S PLACE AND 
TREAT HIM ACCORDINGLY. 


DONT HAVE YOUR DOG PLUCKED uN- 
LESS YOU ARE SURE THE METHODS ARE 
HUMANE ~PLUCKING CAN BE CRUEL 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE YOUR HAIR 
PULLED OUT BY THE ROOTS ? 


Never LEAVE YOUR DOG SHUT In A 
CLOSED CAR IN HOT WEATHER — 
THE CAR WILL BE HOT ENOUGH Even 


= WINDOWS NOW LIE DOWN 


TRY IT IN THE SUN YOURSELF FOR A FEW MINUTES 


DONT DRAG YOUR DOG ALONG on 
THE HOT PAVEMENTS — Give Him 
FRESH DRINKING WATER CONSTANTLY 


WE WISH YOU'D THINK OF EVERY WEEK 
AS A 
BE Kind To ANIMALS WEEK ,= 


_ Mrs. Weathersbee, repre- 


in Georgia 


Probably in no state of 
the Union was so much 
publicity given to Be 
Kind to Animals Week as 
in Georgia, where prac- 
tically every newspaper 
gave generous space for 
advance notices of the 
event, In Atlanta both the 
Constitution and the 
Journal published illus- 
trated feature articles. 


sentative of the Ameri- . 
can Humane Education 
Society, reported that the 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE WITHOUT WATER 
WHEN You'RE THIRSTY ? 


COME ALONG NOW 
AND STOP 
THIS NONSENSE 


1941 celebration was far ahead of any 
similar event in previous years. In At- 
lanta, Macon, Waycross and Savannah 
there were extensive radio programs. 
Many ministers called attention to Hu- 
mane Sunday or preached entire sermons 
on humane themes. Pet shows, the pres- 
entation of plays and special talks by 
teachers or others marked the humane 
programs put on in many of the schools. 
In Atlanta the traffic car, as it cruised 
about the city, carried an announcement 
of Be Kind to Animals Week. Many shops 
displayed the national poster in their 
windows. Moving picture houses either 
showed a Be Kind to Animals picture or 
carried trailers announcing the Week. 


Live Pets in Tennessee Schools 
Mrs. James D. Burton, representing 


the American Humane Education So- 
ciety in Tennessee, secured the hearty 
co-operation of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in sponsoring 
Be Kind to Animals Week in the schools. 
To meet state requirements each grade 
school must have a live pet, so the 
teachers were urged to present programs 
on kindness to animals with special em- 
phasis on children’s pets and their care. 
The response was very satisfactory. 
Prizes were given for the best posters 
on humane subjects. 


Proclamation by Florida Mayor 


Mayor Arthur C. Hatch of De Land, 
Florida, issued a proclamation, urging 
the observance of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, in which he said that “kindness 


to animals benefits not only the animals, 
but those who practise kindness.” 


School Exercises in Texas 


From our colored representative in 
Texas, Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, we learn 
of fine programs having been presented 
at several of the schools in Fort Worth 
and elsewhere. Mr. Barnwell was a guest 
at the Twelfth Street Elementary and 
Junior High school, in Fort Worth, 
where the exercises consisted of singing, 
recitations, and readings, and the entire 
assembly stood to repeat the humane 
pledge. At the I. M. Terrell High school. 
the biology department put on an elabo- 
rate pageant, “From Sea to Sea,” with a 
cast of more than 50 characters. A hu- 
mane play was staged in connection with 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Casualty List 


Louise Leighton 


Although | came quite close to the gros- 
beak’s nest, 

Serene, she kept her post in the cherry tree; 

The urge to guard the jewels beneath her 
breast 

Had greater power than any fear of me. 


Her mate nearby, wearing a crimson rose, 

Carolled his tenderest notes to cheer and 
woo, 

And every time his song came to a close, 

He asked me softly if | liked it, too. 


Last night an enemy slunk down the hill; 

Among the grasses, reddened shells are 
scattered. 

The cherry boughs are empty. All is still 

In this green place where a song and a 
dream were shattered. 


Odds and Ends 


M. H. MORGAN 


UST to get the record straight—the 

higher vertebrates which nurse their 
young, are known as mammalia, from 
mammae or breasts; and these mammalia 
are separated into two divisions known 
as the carnivora or meat-eaters; and the 
herbivora or grass-eaters. Each of these 
divisions have certain distinguishing 
characteristics which are of especial 
benefit to their owners. 

There is the matter of eyes. The eyes 
of the carnivora are set in front, while 
those of the herbivora are on the sides 
of the head. The iris of the climbers or 
meat-eating cats is narrow and perpen- 
dicular, while those of the grass-eaters 
are horizontal; their food being found 
principally on the flat ground. 

Five toes front and back indicate car- 
nivora, the toes being furnished with 
claws for tearing and holding their 
prey. Even man the meat-eater has five 
fingers and five toes, but his claws need 
not be so long. 

The horney-hoofed creatures, such as 
the horse, belong to the herbivorous 
group. When these hooves are split, or 
divided into two parts, the animal is 
known as a ruminant or cud-chewer. 
Cattle, deer, goats, camels are found in 
this class. However, there are grass- 
eaters possessing the split hoof which do 
not chew the cud, such as the pig. 

Horns on the head are also an adjunct 
of many of the herbivora although not 
all of them. However, no carnivora has 
horns. 

The carnivorous animals do not nor- 
mally eat the flesh of other carnivora, pre- 
ferring, instead, that of the grass-eaters. 
Even man consumes the flesh of beef, 
mutton, rabbits and even the dishonored 
pork rather than that of dogs, cats, 
wolves, etc. 
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Some Birds — Their Faults and Virtues 
ALVIN. M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


OME fishermen consider herons and 
S kingfishers to be enemies because 

they secure part of their food supply 
from lakes and streams, taking some 
small fish now and then. However, most 
of the fish such birds take are of little 
use to man, many of them being shiner 
minnows, which are of little use save 
that of serving as food for other fish. 
Shiner minnows often are to be found by 
the thousands in suitable places, there 
being more than enough of them to feed 
our game fish and the herons and king- 
fishers also. No doubt herons and king- 
fishers also catch a few small game fish 
and this is about the only harm they do. 
In so doing, they are no worse than the 
game fish themselves, which eat their 
own young with as much relish as the 
young of other fish. Herons and bitterns 
also eat frogs, snails, crawfish, and other 
similar creatures, doing their hunting 
about ponds, marshes, pools and shallows 
and not taking enough fish to affect the 
supply. 

We now have fewer fish than we 
formerly had, but the blame for this does 
not rest upon the birds, but on man him- 
self. Man drains and thus destroys the 
breeding grounds of fish; he dumps poi- 
sons into streams and kills them by the 
thousands; and he seines and dynamites. 


CROWS DESTROY CARRION, INSECTS, AND SMALL ANIMAL PESTS 


Fifty years ago there were more herons, 
bitterns and kingfishers than there now 
are. and then our lakes and streams 
teemed with fish, indicating the birds are 
not to blame for present fishing condi- 
tions. Fish, wild animals and game birds 
usually decrease in numbers when people 
settle a region, proving that folks and 
some of the former do not mix or get 
along well together. The hunter or fisher- 
man who wishes to go where he will be 
sure of finding an abundance of game or 
fish does not travel towards but away 
from civilization, where human beings 
are scarce and where kingfishers, herons, 
bitterns and fish get along very well 
with one another. 


Crows sometimes take newly sprouted 
corn, spread the seeds of noxious plants 
and the germs of disease, and molest 
birds and poultry. On the other hand, 
they also spread useful plants and de- 
stroy carrion, insects and small animal 
pests. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has made a_ painstaking 
study of this bird and sums up its find- 
ings thus: “The misdeeds of which the 
crow has been convicted greatly outnum- 
ber its virtues, but these are not neces- 
sarily equal in importance. Much of its 
damage te crops and poultry can be pre- 
vented, while the bird’s services in the 
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control of insect pests can ill be spared. 
The attitude of the individual farmer 
toward the crow should be one of tolera- 
tion when no serious losses are suffered, 
rather than one of uncompromising an- 
tagonisin resulting in the unwarranted 
destruction of these birds which at times 
are most valuable aids to man.” 

As to the blue jay, this bird has but 
one bad fault, that of robbing the nests 
of other birds. In some places, it also 
takes some corn, mostly waste grain, and 
some cultivated fruit. The robbing of 
nests seems to be the work of jays that 
have gotten into bad habits, otherwise 
how can one account for the findings of 
the scientists at Washington. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture examined the 
contents of the stomachs of 530 blue jays, 
shot for the purpose, and found the re- 
mains of young birds and eggs in only 
six of them. Consequently, it is folly to 
shoot every jay to be seen, especially 
since they destroy many grasshoppers in 
autumn and many hibernating insects 
and their eggs in winter. The proper pro- 
cedure is to destroy only the jays actu- 
ally caught robbing the nests of other 
birds and let the rest alone. Blue jays 
are hardy birds, full of life and good 
spirits, wear neat, jaunty suits, and are 
brave, shrewd and often useful. 


The Song Sparrow’s Charm 
L. L. REED 


HERE are few birds better known 
and better liked than the song spar- 
row. This little songster is known by 
many names, among them are silver 
tongue, ground sparrow, ground-bird, 
red grass-bird and swamp finch. It is 
truly an all-American bird. There are 
several varieties which differ only slight- 
ly, and one or another of these varieties 
may be found nesting anywhere from 
Alaska to Mexico. 
This little bird of the fields and mead- 


_ ows, is a most persistent singer. In 


all kinds of weather, and in all seasons, 
one may see the song sparrow perched on 
a fence post or low bush, his head 
thrown back in joyous song. Where the 
climate is the least bit mild he will spend 
the winter, and he will be the first of the 
songsters to return to the cold northern 
regions when the snow begins to melt in 
the spring. 

The nest, of grass and rootlets, is 
placed on the ground usually hidden by 
a tussock of grass. Sometimes, but only 
rarely, it will be found in a bush or 
small tree. It is_always located in the 
open field or meadow, and never in the 
dense forests. 

The bird is easily recognized by the 
characteristic brown spot in the middle 
of its breast. The rest of the under parts 
are white streaked with black. The up- 
per parts are black and dark brown. 
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SONG SPARROW WITH FOOD 
APPROACHING ITS NEST 


The song sparrow is a perky little 
gentleman, and does not have the sloppy 
appearance nor the gregarious habits of 
the common English sparrow. 


The song sparrow has much to com- 
mend him to us besides his joyful song. 
His principal food is insects, and his 
tribe must destroy tons of them in a 
season. 


Glory of the Dawn Chorus 


E.R. YARHAM,F.R.G.S. 


HE British Islands are happy in that 

they are the home of many splendid 
bird songsters. One of the greatest glor- 
ies of an English spring is the awaken- 
ing of the birds to song, but the most 
wonderful exhibition by the bird choir 
is given at a time when, as the late Earl 
Grey (famous as Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister during the World War, and one of 
the greatest of bird lovers of recent 
times) said, “civilized man is either 
asleep or suffering from the want of it.” 


For the variety of singers and the per- 
fect blending of their songs during the 
so-called “Dawn Chorus” are unequalled 
at any other time of the day. It is en- 
thralling to think of this glorious wave 
of song sweeping round the world. On 
this world-idea of dawn song an English 
naturalist, M. D. Haviland, writes graph- 
ically: “Suddenly an ouzel, far away 
to the eastward, begins to pipe faintly; 
and as the minutes pass, another and 
another, nearer and nearer, join in the 
chorus, until every tree bursts into a 
paean of song, which in turn is taken up 
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by the expectant multitude in the forests 
to the westward. It seems as if the great 
wooded shoulder of the earth,’ rolling 
eastwards into sunrise, awakes one song- 
ster after another, until Asia and Eur- 
ope, from Pacific to Atlantic, are linked 
together by a chain of thrush’s music.” 

Going back over a century we find 
bluff William Cobbett while roaming the 
English countryside on horseback dur- 
ing his famous “Rural Rides,” fascinated 
by the same flood of song, for he wrote: 
“Oh! the thousands of linnets all sing- 
ing together on one tree, in the sand- 
hills of Surrey! Oh! the caroling in the 
coppices and the dingles of Hampshire 
and Sussex and Kent. At this moment 
(five o’clock in the morning) the groves 
at Barn Elm are echoing with the war- 
blings of thousands upon thousands of 
birds. The thrush begins a little before 
it is light; next the blackbird; next the 
larks begin to rise; all the rest begin 
the moment the sun gives the signal; and 
from the hedges, the bushes, from the 
middle and the topmost twigs of the 
trees, comes the singing of endless 
variety.” 

Mention has been made of the affec- 
tion Earl Grey had for the birds, and 
Theodore Roosevelt in his autobiography 
recalled the memorable hours he spent 
with him in 1910. Together they tramped 
the New Forest a long summer’s day, 
and they identified 41 varieties of birds 
and heard the calls of 23. “He knows the 
songs and ways of English birds as few 
know them,” said Roosevelt, and Grey 
lamented that more people did not take 
interest in birds. He wrote: “In May, 
when all the summer birds are with us, 
and established in nesting-places and 
territory, the great Dawn Chorus is at 
its fullest and best... . It is at its best 
between three and four o’clock in the 
morning. And when birds wake it is in 
the highest vitality and spirits, which 
are expressed in united song before ever 
a morsel of food is sought.” 


His wife, Lady Grey, once likened the 
Dawn Chorus, in felicitous phrase, to 
“a tapestry translated into sound,” and 
she says, “The missel-thrush with the 
mavis, perhaps the rounded note of an 
owl, these stand out as chief figures in 
the design. All the others make the dense 
background of massed stitches; except 
the wren, he, with resounding clatter of 
notes, dominates the throng.” 


“Giving names to animals is the first 
instinctive confession that they are not 
things. What sensible man ever called 
his table, “Carlo” or his inkspot, “Tril- 
by?” Homer gives his horses the usual 
names of horses in his day, such as 
Xanthus and Noble Lampus. Even An- 
dromache would mix wine for them even 
before she attended to the wants of her 
husband.” 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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JUNE, 1941 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Victory at Last! 


1 the May issue of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals we told the story of the Society’s 
struggle in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to defeat what was known as Senate 
Bill 602, which would practically have 
annulled the law which the humane 
forces of Massachusetts won in 1934, 
makiug it illegal to show horses at fairs 
or exhibitions in the Commonwealth with 
what are known as set-up tails. 


The conflict over the Bill lasted for 
weeks. The House voted against us, un- 
fortunately, and the battle was then 
waged in the Senate. First we won by a 
vote of nineteen to eight. Then a motion 
was passed to reconsider. When the Bill 
came up for that purpose it was voted 
to lay it on the table, and finally, on 
Tuesday, May 6, the debate started all 
over again. For over two hours, argu- 
ments for and against were presented, 
and Senate Bill 602 was defeated. 


The following Senators voted for us: 


Babcock, Frank D. Lee, Robert L. 
Blanchard, Arthur F. Mackay, John D. 
Bowers, Richard S. Montminy, Joseph F. 
Casey, P. Eugene Murphy, Joseph L. 
Dolan, Chester A, Jr. Olson, Charles W. 
Grant, William P. Richardson, Harris S. 
Harrington, Joseph Stanton, George W. 
B. Sullivan, Bernard L. 
Hogan Charles V. Sullivan, Charles F. 
Hollis, Arthur W. Jeff—19 
Krapf, George W. 


The following Senators voted against 
us: 
Brackman, David M. MacDonald, 
Coolidge, Arthur W. A. 
Curtis, Laurence Miles, Charles G. 
Giroux, Eugene H. 
Gunn, James A. Nolen, William E. 
Haley, Cornelius F. Petersen, Tycho M. 
Johnston, Thomas H. Sullivan, Leo J.—14 
Lundgren, Harold R. 


Nicholson, Donald W. 
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These Senators were paired: 


FOR US AGAINST US 


Newland H. Holmes Joseph F. Francis 
(present) Louis B. Connors 

Mason Sears (present) 

Jarvis Hunt Thomas J. Lane 
(present) 


A Friend—Not a Foe 


HAT well-known naturalist, Thorn- 

ton W. Burgess, whose animal stories 
are based upon long and intimate study 
of so many creatures that live with us 
and around us, has very kindly sent us 
the following about a little fellow whom 
he calls “Jimmy Skunk—True Ameri- 
can:” 

The eagle is the national bird—the 
official living emblem of the United 
States—and at long last has been given 
the Federal protection it should have had 
in the beginning. If a national bird, 
why not a national mammal? The eagle 
is not an American citizen in the sense 
that it is found only in America. It is 
represented by one species or another 
over most of the world. But we have a 
mammal that is truly American, found 
only in the Americas, and in the United 
States a resident of every state from 
coast to coast. It is the skunk. 

Aside from the fact that his race is 
indigenous to America, and that is im- 
portant, Jimmy Skunk is more truly 
representative of what our nation is, or 
should be than any other animal I know 
of. 

He is adequately, effectively armed ai 
all times, but it is for defense, not 
offense. And it is only under provoca- 
tion, such as he may think is a threat 
of harm, that he uses his weapons. When 
he does shoot, the results are so disas- 
trous that as a rule the enemy beats an 
immediate and ignominious retreat. The 
result is he has universal respect, even 
from those many times his own size. 
When they meet, the bear steps aside, 
not Jimmy. 

He is absolutely independent, yet does 
not abuse that independence. He has the 
complete respect of all his neighbors. 
He minds his own business and expects 
others to mind theirs. He is not quar- 
relsome. Unafraid, he goes and comes 
at will, for his freedom is complete. He 
is at all times a gentleman. He is a use- 
ful citizen, for he is an indefatigable 
destroyer of injurious insects and small 
rodents. And through the value of his 
fur he adds annually a considerable sum 
to the national income. 

To call a man of questionable char- 
acter a skunk is an insult to the animal 
and an exposure of ignorance. 

I give you Jimmy Skunk—true Ameri- 
can. 


Please semember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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The Springfield Auxiliary 


HE annual meeting of the Spring- 

field Auxiliary occurred Thursday, 
May 8, at the Longmeadow Country 
Club, Longmeadow, Massachusetts. It 
was an unusually colorful gathering, a 
large membership attending the lunch- 
eon. President Rowley was present and 
spoke briefly, expressing his hearty ap- 
preciation of the fine work that had been 
done by the Auxiliary for the Springfield 
Animal Hospital, a branch of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital of Boston. 


A spirit of co-operation and unmistak- 
able harmony prevailed. The retiring 
president, Mrs. Morton B. Miner, gave 
an interesting report of the work ac- 
complished during her presidency, which 
merited the general applause it received. 
The incoming president, Mrs. Carlton H. 
Garinger, was introduced, and it was 
easily gathered from what she said that 
the leadership of the Auxiliary would be 
in wise and competent hands, steadily 
gaining in strength and usefulness as 
it has ever since its organization. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Carlton H. Garinger; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Walter J. 
Dubon; second vice-president, Mrs. Rob- 
ert R. Miller; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Harry B. Ellis; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. Mayo Fisk; treasurer, Mrs. 
Richard A. Booth. The following direc- 
tors were elected: Mrs. Harold G. Duck- 
worth, Mrs. Dwight W. Ellis, Mrs. Char- 
lena B. Kibbe, Mrs. Stuart M. Robson, 
Mrs. Harold S. Treworgy, (leaving one 
vacancy to be filled later.) 


This Month’s Frontispiece 


“Gibert,” the horse shown on this 
month’s front cover, is now almost tail- 
less, but he saved himself and seven 
other horses from death during the air 
raid on Coventry, England. An incendi- 
ary bomb crashed through the stable and 
set fire to his tail. The horse lashed out, 
forced the bomb through the open stable 
door by which the rescuers were enter- 
ing and then put out his own particular 
fire by rubbing against the stall. 

The photograph is from the Journal, 
Nottingham, England. 


To show the extent of the cruelty in 
Rome, at the inauguration of the Colos- 
seum, in 80 A. D., 5,000 wild beasts and 
6,000 tame ones were butchered. 

The docking of horses’ tails is illegal 
in Massachusetts and in many other 
states of the Union. Of this cruel prac- 
tice the famous English artist, Watts, 
once said, “It is a brutal fashion, a dis- 
grace to our civilization, more degrad- 
ing than bull-fighting, for it is merely 
a caprice of fashion.” 
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HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WiLtiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


APRIL REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 17,561 
Cases investigated ............. 305 
Animals examined ............. 5,972 
Animals placed in homes ........ 267 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 77 
Number of prosecutions ........ 5 
Number of convictions ......... 4 
Horses taken fromm work ....... 16 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 43 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,246 
Horse auctions attended ........ 13 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............- 59,987 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, D.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.D. 
T. O. MUNSON, 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 7717 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 1,720 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 191 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 629 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cases entered’. ... 0... 74 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 488,299 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 
Great Ba Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A— 


Mrs. RoBert MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WoORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. BaccG, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEWcomB, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CarLToN H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RICHARD A. BootH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Our Mr. Mooney 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Animal Rescue League, and all the hu- 
mane people of the State, owe much to 
Mr. Joseph Mooney, assistant to our 
treasurer, for the splendid work he did 
in helping defeat Senate Bill 602, of 
which the story is told on page 110. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. 
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Veterinarian Column 


1. Question: I have a chow dog that 
has a thick, heavy coat. Would he be 
more comfortable if I had him clipped 
this summer? 

Answer: A dog’s coat acts as an insu- 
lator, both against heat and cold. If a 
thick, heavy coat is removed and the ani- 
mal allowed to stay out in the hot sun, 
he may suffer seriously as a result. A 
close clip is inadvisable with dogs having 
a thick, heavy coat. Chow dogs are sel- 
dom clipped except upon injury or in the 
treatment of some diseases. 

2. Question: My dog, an eight-year- 
old poodle, seems to be troubled with 
constipation. This occurs about every six 
weeks or so. What can I do to help him? 

Answer: In older dogs, a chronic con- 
stipation sometimes does occur. What 
your dog needs is a mild laxative, one 
that will lubricate the intestine and ease 
the passage of its contents. Mineral oil 
is best adapted to this purpose. Do not 
use castor oil as its action is too violent 
and it may be very harmful. 

3. Question: I have just purchased a 
female puppy eight weeks old. How soon 
can I have her spayed? 

Answer: The most desirable time to 
spay a dog is when she is around five 
months old. It should not be done under 
four months of age, and it is less serious 
when done prior to her first heat period. 

4. Question: My cat has a swollen 
front paw that has bothered him for the 
last three days. Now he won’t eat. What 
can I do to relieve him? 

Answer: It is likely the trouble is due 
to an infected wound with subsequent 
abscess formation. An infection of this 
sort usually requires surgical treatment; 
therefore, your veterinarian should be 
consulted. Such an infection is usually 
accompanied by a generalized toxemia or 
poisoning, and this would account for the 
loss of appetite. 

5. Question: I have a ten-year-old 
male cat. He has always been healthy 
until recently. Now he doesn’t seem to 
want to eat. He will sniff his favorite 
foods, start to eat, cry, and walk away. 
He also has a bad odor about his mouth. 
What could be the trouble? 


Answer: These symptoms indicate 
trouble usually with the teeth and gums. 
It is also possible there is some foreign 
body caught in the mouth or throat. At 
any rate, the trouble is serious enough to 
require the attention of your veteri- 
narian who can examine the cat and find 
the seat of the trouble. It may be due to 
a collection of tartar on the teeth, which, 
if in excess, will cause an inflammation 
of the gums; it may be an abscessed 
tooth; or it may be the result of some 
injury and infection in the gums. 


L. H. S., Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
ance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Incorporated 1889 


E. J. H. Escobar Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams France 
Leonard T. Hawksley .......... Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .,.... Madeira 
De. A. T. ishkanian ............ Mexico 

. Alice W. Manning ......... Turkey 

Humane Press Bureau 


Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 869 
Number of addresses made, 225 
Number of persons in audiences, 38,316 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert ‘ 


Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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This little picture tells the story of the only means of transportation in 
sections of Ireland of peat from the bogs, and potatoes on their way to market. 


New Law in New Mexico 


We have been advised that both the 
New Mexico House and the Senate have 
passed the follcwing: 


AN ACT 
Requiring the State Board of Education 
to establish a course of Humane Edu- 
cation in the public schools in the 
State of New Mexico. 


Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of New Mexico: 

Section 1. The State Board of Educa- 
tion shall prescribe and cause to be 
taught in the public schools in the State 
of New Mexico a course of humane edu- 
cation such as, in the opinion of the said 
board of educaticn and the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, will educate 
and train the pupils of said schools in 
the humane treatment of dumb animals 
and other subjects calculated to develop 
in the minds of the pupils a spirit of 
kindness, humanity, and tolerance. 


The English Dog 


He is having a tough time. Serious as 
the shortage of food has been for Eng- 
lish men, women and children, it has 
been much more serious for the unfortu- 
nate dog. Here is a recipe for dog food, 
taken from The Dogs’ Bulletin, the jour- 
nal of the National Canine Defence 
League: 


“Wash and cut up peels of root vege- 
tables and outer leaves of greens; stew 
gently in enough water to cover .until 
tender; the addition of a bone or two, or 
a lump of dripping, is an improvement. 
Add enough coarse oatmeal to thicken, 


and stir well for a minute or so over 
the fire.” 

Over 100,000 people have already writ- 
ten for the recipe and are trying to keep 
their four-footed friend, the dog, from 
too much hunger. 


Big Poster Contest Marks 
Humane Week 


(Continued from page 107) 

the annual outdoor May fete at the Dun- 
bar High school in Lufkin. The principal 
of the George W. Carver School in Gal- 
veston distributed literature in all the 
rooms, which were decorated with ani- 
mal pictures, put appropriate mottoes on 
the blackboards, had several teachers 
give humane talks, and used Band of 
Mercy buttons as an incentive for kind- 
ness. Mr. Barnwell preached a humane 
sermon in two of the Fort Worth 
churches. 


Week Proclaimed in New Mexico 


Governor Miles of New Mexico issued 
a proclamation in which he used these 
encouraging words: “We find that the 
greatest educators, statesmen and church- 
men, in fact all our serious-minded men 
and women throughout the nation, are 
urging humane education. Also, it is 
shown that in every community where 
humane education has been tried, the 
criminal record has been lowered. It is 
clear, therefore, that the teaching of 
justice, mercy, kindness and fair play to 
all living creatures will have a beneficial 
effect upon community and society.” 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, Boston, in 
your will. 
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The Weaning 


Roena Burger 


| sing you a song of the little red calf— 
The little red calf in the young spring lane 
Longingly nudging the pasture bars 

Then wishfully following back again. 


Desolate, barren to him the yard— 

No welcoming low, no broad warm flank; 
Only the wind and the emptiness 

And a chill pale sun across his back. 


There in the angle of barn and shed 

He shivers and droops through the long- 
houred day, 

Patiently waiting for bars to lower 

And the plodding cattle to come his way. 


But do not laugh at the little red calf 
Though ridiculously sad he appears to be; 
For this is the closing of childhood’s page 
That comes to beast as it comes to man: 
The weaning, the fearing, the questing time, 
The wondering—after this, what then? 


The Battle Horse of Yorktown 


ETHEL MANTER 


WH#EN General Cornwallis of Eng- 
land surrendered his army in 1783, 
marking the close of the American 
Revolution, he confronted not only a man 
who stood fire well, but also a splendid 
horse, “Nelson,” Washington’s tireless 
companion-in-war. 

The first time Washington rode Nel- 
son, the horse sensed immediately that 
here was a skilled rider, a person who 
loved to feel a horse under him, and one 
who would respect a delicate mouth. The 
General tried him out in a rapid walk, 
then a long swinging trot, and finally a 
stretching gallop. The white-faced and 
white-stockinged chestnut did not dis- 
appoint him. 

A great affection sprang up between 
master and mount, the tall animal carry- 
ing the large-boned rider with ease, 
General Washington used another fine 
horse, “Blueskin,” for relief of Nelson 
during the war, but only in minor en- 
gagements. This horse never became 
accustomed to the roar of cannons and 
the whistle of bullets. Nelson, as bold 
and steady as the man he worshipped, 
did not flinch on the field of battle. 

After the victory of Yorktown, Wash- 
ington forbade that Nelson should ever 
again feel the weight of a saddle. Mus- 
tered out of service with honor, the war 
steed’s final years of life were passed in 
luxury at Mt. Vernon. Every morning 
Washington rose_early, one of his first 
duties before sunrise being to inspect 
the stables. On his rounds he never 
neglected to include a visit to the aging 
horse that came so promptly upon call. 
The daily caress between true horseman 
and thoroughbred continued up until 
Nelson’s death. 
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How London’s Animals Behave Under Fire 


VINCENT 


OT since the days of Dick Whit- 
N tington have cats been more prized 
in London than they are at present. 
Their only rivals in affection are dogs. 
The fact is, the English capital is paying 
dearly, in the increase of rats and mice, 
for something it did several months ago, 
and the two animals which make war on 
these pests are valued as never before. 
At the outbreak of the present war 
Londoners expected the savage air at- 
tacks to maim and cripple living crea- 
tures everywhere in the city. In order to 
spare their pets this suffering, over 
750,000 cats and dogs were done away 
with. This act, while carried out in a 
spirit of humanity, was as needless as 
it was unfortunate in its consequences. 
Rodents have been spreading so rapidly 
lately that both the food supply and the 
community’s health are threatened. It 
is no wonder that grown-ups are just as 
pleased as their children over the births 
of kittens and pups these days, and 
such animals have won their way into all 
Londoners’ hearts. 


INSPECTOR QUIGLEY OF THE ROYAL S. P. C. A. 
RESCUED MANY ANIMALS FROM BOMBED 
BUILDINGS IN A WEST COUNTRY TOWN ity. 


EDWARDS 


Although the Nazi raids have brought 
sad casualties in many quarters, the loss 
of life has not been anything like what 
was anticipated. Stolid Londoners, them- 
selves unmoved and undaunted by the 
most savage bombing, cannot get over 
how calm most domestic animals are at 
such times. It is claimed that dogs and 
cats have even learned to distinguish be- 
tween the warning siren and the all-clear 
signal. Many are seen running to the 
shelters when the bombs start falling, 
and trotting out again when the raid is 
over. In some cases they have sensed the 
presence of planes before human beings 
were aware of it. 

The behavior of animals under the 
aerial blitzkrieg offers some curious con- 
trasts. While most of the cats and dogs 
remain no more affected than their mas- 
ters and mistresses, others grow restless 
and worried and even hysterical. But, 
happily, this number is very much in the 
minority. 

Many persons must have been sur- 
prised when Professor Julian Huxley, 
curator of the London 
Zoo, recently told that 
most species of birds have 
grown used to the heavy 
explosions. Last fall, when 
Hitler’s all-out air attack 
was in progress, the star- 
lings and_black-headed 
gulls came back to the 
city as usual, never heed- 
ing the rain of death. The 
smallest birds still cower 
at the sight of airplanes, 
which they probably mis- 
take for hawks, but rob- 
ins and swallows do not 
mind them in the least. 
Of all curious reactions, 
that of parrots seems the 
oddest. One is szid to have 
learned to imitate the 
sirens, another fell into a 
deep mood of melancholy 
during an air raid, and a 
third was so upset that it 
lost its powers of speech 
for weeks afterward. 

Sometimes animals “act 
up” under heavy bombing 
quite differently than 
most people would expect. 
When bombs dropped on 
or near their homes in 
the zoo, high-strung gi- 
raffes and antelopes be- 
trayed little concern. But 
the raids have so dis- 
turbed that easy-going 
beast, the cow, that its 
milk has fallen off in qual- 


British Combine 
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“Nothing but a Dog” 


Bobbie Gardner 


“It's nothing but a dog,” they say; 
“Why, never have we seen 

A body treat a beast so fine! 
You'd think it was a queen!” 


Nothing but a dog—it's true, 
Who's never stooped to lies, 
Or felt himself too good for me— 

Or too profoundly wise. 


Why, the day he came and scratched my 
door, 
A dirty little pup, 
1 knew I'd waited just for him, 
I quickly picked him up. 


“Nothing but a dog,” they cry, 
To exercise their lungs, 

But—God be thanked—he wags his tail 
The while they wag their tongues! 


To him the temple doors are closed, 
And yet no earthly creed 

Could make a finer dog of him, 
Or better friend in need. 


“Nothing but a dog,” they say, 
Well, I'll admit it's so, 

But I'd rather have that dog around 
Than lots of folks | know. 


Beaver in the Moonlight 
LOUIS CORKILL 


INETY-FIVE per cent pelts and 
five per cent damage.” The deputy 
game warden grinned at me as he spoke 
and I knew that he was telling the truth. 
I had applied to the state for a permit to 
trap beaver and he had come to look over 
the premises. There were ten dams in the 
creek which ran through the entire 
length of the ranch, but of only three 
could it be said that damage was being 
done. A small patch of hay-land was 
under water. The other seven were flood- 
ing only rocky, uncultivated ground. 
“Tl recommend a permit for eight,” 
he said and left. It was late August and 
trapping wouldn’t start until November. 
That night found me, armed with a 
flashlight, crouching behind a clump of 
willows near one of the largest dams. 
The game warden’s words had set me 
thinking and I wanted to see these water 
folk at work. Although the moon was 
full and directly overhead, the dense 
masses of willows were in darkness, and 
from this darkness on the opposite bank 
the scissor-like “click click” of teeth cut- 


ting willows told me that the colony was - 


already at work. Occasionally, dark ob- 
jects would slide down the bank into the 
water and they resembled little silver 
ships as they sailed along in the moon- 
light, carrying their willows to the dam. 


“BOY” AND HIS MASTER HAVE A FRIENDLY SHAKE 


One that I surmised to be the “Master 
of the House of Beaver” did no cutting 
but swam from cutting ground to dam 
and back again with each branch-bearer, 
apparently supervising the placing of the 
willows; building the dam a little higher; 
providing a few more inches of security 
under the ice when winter struck; send- 
ing the water a few inches further in 
the meadow. He was a big fellow, I knew 
by the wake he left, but I didn’t realize 
how big he really was until he climbed 
out on the dam and sat upright. He must 
have weighed fifty pounds. 

Curious to see what his reaction would 
be to a flashlight I pressed the button. 
His little eyes shone like fiery red coals 
but he remained motionless, evidently 
thinking that it was the moonlight—just 
a little more moonlight. It was then that 
I saw he was a cripple. His right front 
foot was off near the shoulder—the vic- 
tim of a trap. 

A trapper has only a feeling of dis- 
appointment when he finds a foot in one 
of his traps. He thinks only of the bit of 
loose change that has slipped through 
his fingers. He cusses a bit, tosses the 
foot into the water and resets. 

“Here,” I thought, is a creature that 
has done no harm—no intentional harm 
—and he is going through life crippled, 
and all because his pelt is in demand; 
all because of man’s love of the filthy 
dollar. 

The number four Newhouses (beaver 
traps) hanging in the blacksmith shop 
were not taken down that year, nor have 
they been taken down since. I might lose 
a few hundred pounds of hay; perhaps, 
in the course of time, a few tons; but the 
colony wil! not be disturbed. 


Ancient cave pictographs offer ample 
proof that dogs have been kept in domes- 
tication by man since prehistoric times. 
The dog, generally considered man’s 
best friend, is thought to have descended 
from a wolf of the genus Canis. 


“Boy,” an Unusual Dog 


ELIZABETH E. BARNES 


HIS is “Boy.” Though the most ami- 

able and politic of creatures, he 
spends much of his time in the doghouse. 
To Boy this is no cause for shame, but 
rather an occasion for smiles and hand- 
shakes. For his particular doghouse is 
one especially constructed fer his com- 
fort. Fully insulated against heat and 
cold, ventilated in the latest scientific 
manner, and padded to suit even his 
luxury-loving tastes, Boy’s house is a 
canine palace on wheels. 

Boy is a widely traveled character. 
With his master, the Rev. Stanley Nel- 
son, who is pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Kansas, Boy has 
journeyed from coast to coast, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Last sum- 
mer he vacationed in Minnesota, climax- 
ing the trip with a tour of the West. 

Boy has spent four years in college, 
driving with his master each day to 
William Jewell College of Liberty, Mo., 
and receiving there his bachelor’s degree 
last spring. 

As a properly reared minister’s dog, 
Boy attends church services regularly, 
slumbering mostly but with a wary eye 
toward the clock. He times the proceed- 
ings with precision, and should the ser- 
mon progress one minute beyond the 
allotted time, Boy announces his rebel- 
lion in no soft tones. 

Boy’s constant companion is “Ko Ko,” 
a young tomcat. They parry blows and 
nip each other in perfect harmony, ex- 
cept when Ko Ko has to fend off a little 
too much familiarity with a lightning 
thrust of a vicious paw. 


“Aristotle believed that the soul of 
infants differed in no respect from that 
of animals, and that all animals present 
traces of their moral disposition, though 
these distinctions are more marked in 
man.” 
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For a Pup 


Marie Cronley 


He's just a little fellow 

Of a pup, 

And his eyes of amber yellow 
Looking up, 

Promise unalloyed affection, 
Void of human imperfection, 
Though he’s just a little body 
Of a pup, 

Looking up. 


Chocolate coat, all curly deep, 

And flapping ears, and square-cut feet 
That stumble, as they joyfully streak 
Across the spacious room, fo greet, 

Who comes from realms beyond the street 
Of puppydom, and milk, and meat .. . 


And he’s just a little tyke 

Of a pup, 

Who soon to dog's estate and like 
Shall grow up, 

With the light of deep affection, 
In his eyes of meek reflection, 
Though he’s now but just a shaver 
Of a pup, 

Looking up. 


His Dog 
MAUD DARLINGTON 


E told me that he was fifteen, 

though he didn’t look that by two 
years. For a year he had delivered the 
morning paper in our neighborhood, and 
always the black collie was at his heels, 
as much a part of him as his pack, his 
bodyguard as he traveled along the dark 
streets. We had a bell on the door of 
the enclosed porch which rang when it 
was opened, and each morning at about 
5:30 I would hear the bell ring and the 
thud of the paper. 

I met him late one afternoon coming 
along the street with a load of the eve- 
ning papers. It was January and the 
temperature several degrees below zero. 

“What’s the matter? Give up the 
morning route?” I asked. 

“No Mam,” he said. “I’m carrying the 
Post, too, now.” 

“And still going to school?” He nod- 
ded. “It’s kind of tough, isn’t it, getting 
out twice a day like this?” 

“Uh, huh,” he saic, “but I don’t mind 
it much.” 

It was then I.noticed that something 
was lacking and saw that the dog wasn’t 
with him. “Your dog isn’t with you to- 
day.” 

His face grew serious. “Scotty got 
hurt; got smashed up pretty bad.” 

“How?” 

“A car hit him.” It was a tender sub- 
ject. He blinked a little and stared down 
at the sidewalk, kicking the snow about 
with his foot. “Doc. says he'll be all 
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right, though, but it’ll take 
a little time. That’s why I’m 
carrying the Post. It’s cost- 
ing a dollar a day for him— 
you see he’s at the dog hos- 
pital—and then there’s the 
bus fare.” He saw my puz- 
zled expression. “I go out 
and see him every night,” 
he explained. His face 
brightened. “‘He’s where he 
can see the door and Doc. 
says every night at seven he 
watches it, waiting for me 
to come. He’d get lonesome 
or homesick if I didn’t.” He 
shifted the pack on his back, 
a heavy load for such a 
slender frame. “Well, I guess 
I'd better be moving along.” 

The doorbell rang as usual 
the next morning and I could 
hear the crunching of the 
boy’s feet on the frosty side- 
walk as he made his way 
along the street. He was 
whistling cheerfully and I 
wondered, as I lay on my 
warm bed, if Scotty had 
some way of knowing, in his 
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“FRIDAY,” WHOSE HOME IS IN THE NORTH 


dog mind, of this doubling 
up of work, this bucking the frost and 
snow twice a day, instead of once, and 
all for him. Perhaps he did. 


_ Animals in England 


Pe 


Animal lovers can’t help but wonder 
about the animals in England during 
these troubled times when bombs fall 
and all is confusion with people having 
little enough time to think of themselves 
and their dependents. However, reports 
claim that the domestic animal of the 
Britisher is not forgotten, nor neglected, 
and that men, women and children are 
often seen scurrying for air-raid shelters 
with a dog or a cat under their arms. 

Animals are on rations, as well as 
people. In the zoos the chimpanzees and 
gorillas who used to have fruits, eggs, 
milk and even orange juice, now have, 
instead, cabbage, carrots, turnips, beet- 
root and bread. All of this is given in 
the morning and this is their only meal 
of the day; formerly they had two meals. 

The reptiles (and even the one fa- 
mous 130-pound crocodile) eat little in 
winter months, anyway. 

A corner of Monkey Hill was knocked 
off by a bomb and the wise animals 
quickly took cover in the tunnels be- 
neath, and later were moved to Whip- 
snade, an open-air zoo outside the city. 

English animals seem to be able to 
“take it” as well as the stoical humans. 
Only one zebra has been hurt in all the 
air raids and his injury was slight, 
merely a small skin wound. 


Man’s Best Friend in the Arctic 


SIGMUND SAMETH, M. A. 


OST of us, when we think of dogs 

in the Arctic, call to mind the Eski- 
mo dog or Siberian husky which has 
served man by hauling sledges for a 
thousand years. Actually, there are 
many breeds of dog which serve the 
Eskimos and white men who dwell in the 
frozen North. Increased facilities of 
communication with the outside world 
have deprived the Arctic of much of its 
former isolation, and with the coming of 
spring and the breaking up of ice, the 
transport steamers headed for Arctic 
waters carry with them a high-spirited 
barking cargo of pets destined for 
northern ports. 

“Friday,” the English setter, owned 
by trader George Jerritt of Indian Har- 
bor, Labrador, is a fair specimen of the 
dog of the North who is gradually re- 
placing his more wolf-like relative, the 
husky. Mr. Jerritt was eighteen months 
getting Friday, for the steamer on which 
his crate was shipped failed to make the 
Labrador port of Indian Harbor before 
freeze-up time. But a year and a half’s 
delay only made Friday a more precious 
package of canine liveliness when he ar- 
rived, a mature dog instead of the puppy 
expected. He had been cared for in the 
interval by a relative of Mr. Jerritt’s in 
Newfoundland. 


The famous Cardinal Newman once re- 


marked that “we know less of animals 
than of angels.” 
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**“Kopykats”’ 
Nixon Waterman 


| was not eavesdropping, yet | overheard 

One feathered friend tell another bird, 

“These mortals think they are wondrous 
wise 

Since they're learning how to sail the skies. 

Why, that has been our constant joy 

Since Father Adam was a boy! 

You'd think, with their bragging and their 
bluff, 

They've found something new, but it's all 


old stuff. 


“Then, too, they're boasting they've found 
the means 

For deep-sea diving—their submarines. 

For mercy’s sake! Our friends, the fish, 

Have been diving as deep and as long as 


they'd wish 

Since the time when Jonah,—historians 
note,— 

Had the very first submarine passenger 
boat! 


I'd think these mortals,—now, wouldn't you, 
Would try to find something really new?” 


Without Substitute 
L. E. EUBANKS 


N a small room of a factory building 

in Hoboken a woman is employed at 
very unusual work, the gathering of 
spider web. Her spiders are procured 
from the pig-sties at Secaucus, N. J., and 
only a certain kind will do. They are kept 
in boxes until needed. Instantly when 
liberated the insect makes for a window, 
leaving a long trail of silvery gossamer. 
It is the woman’s job to wind this care- 
fully on little reels; she winds to within 
twelve or fifteen inches of the spider, 
then awaits its next sprint. 


The reels, each containing 23 feet of 
gossamer, are packed into specially made 
containers, to be shipped by order. As far 
as I know, the spider silk is used com- 
mercially only for precision instruments, 
probably because there is so little of it 
available that experiments to adapt it to 
wider use are not worth while. 


It is a wonder of nature, with a tensile 
strength one and a half times greater 
than a piece of steel of the same dimen- 
sions. For a few super-delicate instru- 
ments, the strands have even been split 
for fineness. I understand that the Brit- 
ish government now has a man for this 
highly delicate work of spider-thread 
splitting. 


Many efforts have been made to find 


satisfactory substitutes for gossamer. 
Hair, silk, wire, and other substances 
have failed. For the cross hairs in optical 
and precision instruments like telescopes, 
bomb sights, range finders, etc., there is 
no equal of spider web—stronger than 
steel or platinum wire of like diameter, 
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and sufficiently elastic to hold itself tight 
and straight. 

The threads now used in England are 
taken from the gray-backed spiders that 
live on dahlias. When the spider has been 
captured for His Majesty’s service it is 
kept in close confinement for two days 
without food, so that impurities may be 
eliminated from the silk. Then the hun- 
gry spider is allowed to spin for fifteen 
minutes and the thread is wound on 
frames. 

Think twice before you go into the 
business of spider-thread selling. It must 
not be very attractive, for during fifty 
years the employers of the “spider lady,” 
above referred to, have been unable to 
procure her an assistant. Further, not 
just any spider will do; the gossamer of 
the small gray insect is too brittle, and 
that of the black yellow-splashed variety 
has proved disappointing in several re- 
spects. 

While commercial uses of  spider- 
thread, as I have said, are very few, R. 
C. Andrews tells us that in parts of New 
Guinea the natives use a dip net made of 
a large spider web to catch small fish. A 
piece of cane is bent into an oval shape 
and twisted around and around among 
large spider webs until three or four 
layers are stretched across the frame. Al- 
though flat when made, it is so elastic 
that under pressure it becomes bag- 
shaped. One advantage of this net for 
fishing is that when in the water it is 
absolutely invisible. 
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Protecting Wild Life 


HANKS to the Izaak Walton League 

of Akron, Ohio, the wild life of that 
state is protected far more than formerly 
and more than in many other states. 
This is because of the signs that have 
been set along the highways where game 
is plentiful and where much has been 
killed in earlier years. The signs are 
28 x 36, erected on posts 4 x 4, seven 
feet high, and are attractively printed 
and designed as the illustration shows. 
Besides protecting the game, these signs 
are teaching young people to be conser- 
vation-minded. This is a good example 
that has been set by the Akron Chapter 
and may offer suggestions to others who 
wish to protect game and wild life. 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Notable Animal Ancients 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


HE world has lost one of its most 

notable animal ancients with the 
recent death in Africa of the oldest ani- 
mal ever known. This was “Lutembi,’ 
the famous sacred crocodile of Lake 
Victoria, Uganda. 

Lutembi was known to be at least 300 
years old, and he was regarded as sacred 
by millions of African natives. He was 
different from other crocodiles, which 
are usually savage creatures, for he had 
a friendly disposition, and would even 
answer his name. Whenever a 
native stood on the shores of 
the lake and called “Lutembi! 
Lutembi!” the crocodile, if 
within hearing, would come 
floating along like a log of 
wood, and then waddle ashore 
to flop down within a few feet 
of the native. If too far away 
to hear his name called, a few 
smacks on the water with a flat 
piece of board would bring the 
crocodile on the scene, the vi- 
brations on the water being ap- 
parently much stronger than 
the human voice. 

Lutembi was so tame and 
friendly that on one occasion 
when a native, acting as a 
guide to a party of tourists, 
offered the crocodile a fish by 
hand instead of dangling it 
from a stick, as was usually 
done, Lutembi grabbed the fish 
and also the man’s arm. But 
the crocodile realized his mis- 
take and promptly. opened his 
jaws again to release the 
terror-stricken native! 

Among other notable animal 
ancients still living throughout 
the world is the famous sacred 
turtle of lonely Tongabatu Is- 
land in the South Pacific Ocean. 
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This turtle is definitely known to be 
at least 171 years of age, and is regarded 
as the world’s oldest living turtle; it was 
presented to the natives of Tongabatu, 
as a peace gift, by the famous explorer, 
Captain James Cook, when he discovered 
the island in the year 1770. Ever since 
then the turtle has been regarded as a 
sacred creature by the natives. It is now 
very feeble and has difficulty in crawling, 
and so that it can be protected from all 
dangers the ancient creature is kept in 
the closely-guarded and spacious gar- 
dens surrounding the Royal Palace, the 
residence of Queen Salote, ruler of the 
Tonga Islands, at Nukualofa, the capi- 
tal of Tongabatu Island. The old turtle 
is allowed the freedom of the beautiful 
Royal gardens, but nowadays the vet- 
eran spends most of its time sleeping 
in the sun. 

The only other turtle ever known to 
live beyond the age of 150 years was 
“Sopa,” who died in London (England) 
a few years ago from an attack of influ- 
enza at the ripe old age of 152 years. 

Another notable animal ancient lives 
in Australia; this is a half-draught 
horse, known as “Darky,” owned by a 
farmer in the State of Victoria. Darky 
is sixty years of age, and is believed to 
be the world’s oldest living horse. So 
far as is known, only one other horse 
has ever lived longer than sixty years; 
this was “Old Billy,” who belonged to 
a farmer in England. He was just over 
sixty-three when he died. 

Elephants are also long-lived animals, 
but although many persons believe that 
they may live to well over 100 years of 
age, no elephant has ever been known to 
attain that age. Sixty-five years is be- 
lieved to be the record age for an ele- 
phant; this was the age of a famous 
animal, known as “Jessie,” who died in 
Australia five years ago. She was born 
in an African jungle, but one day when 
she was only a few weeks old some na- 
tives saw her alone in the bush, ap- 
parently lost, surrounded by a pack of 
lions. After the lions had been driven 
off the helpless little animal was rescued 
by the natives who later sold her to a 
visitor from Australia. 

Australia also has one of the most 
notable ancients in the bird kingdom; 
this is “Cocky,” a white cockatoo owned 
by a resident of the State of Queensland. 
Cocky is just over 100 years of age, and 
is regarded as one of the oldest living 
birds in the world. When only a few 
days old he was rescued, in a half- 
drowned condition, from a flooded river 
in Queensland in the year 1840. Cocky is 
an excellent talker, but for some un- 
known reason he has an aversion to red- 
haired ladies! 


Join the Jack London Club, and 
help stop the cruelty in training ani- 
mals for stage or screen. 
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Bandits in Disguise 
McLeod Orford 


Two little black kittens sat still in their chair 

With never a sign of their mischievous flair; 

Their tiny green eyes gave no hint of their 
plan 

To stir up a rumpus as little cats can. 


A dangling green vine hung a few feet 
away, 

But these little kittens were harmless today; 

Then all of a sudden without fuss or sound 

One little black kitten was off in a bound. 


A quick sword-like thrust and there on the 
floor 

Lay part of the vine which was hanging 
before; 

The lady in anger gazed straight at their 
chair 

But two little kittens were now sitting there. 


Good Work in Georgia 


Fine work is being done in humane 
education in Georgia. Early in May the 
Georgia Humane Association held its 
annual meeting when the president, Dr. 
Emory R. Parke, showed a moving pic- 
ture illustrating the good effects that 
humane education has had on rural chil- 
dren through the schools, 4-H Clubs, and 
from appropriate reading matter. Geor- 
gia has adopted books for teachers to use 
in teaching this subject and wonderful 
progress is being made. Fine support is 
being given by the press of the state. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 


NOW, JUST WHAT IS HE THINKING? 
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Handle with Care! 


F. J. WORRALL 


T is surprising that although animals 

are kept, either as pets or as a means 
of profit to their owners, few people seem 
to know how to handle them. In many 
cases the idea seems to exist that it does 
not matter how an animal is picked up. 
Hence, injury is often inflicted. 

How often one sees a puppy or kitten 
roughly handled because of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the youngster! 
The proper treatment of animals, when 
kept for the young as pets, should form 
part of the education of children. With 
the right training in this respect, not 
only much unintentional cruelty would be 
averted but a greater love for dumb 
creatures would be instilled which is of 
great importance in character develop- 
ment. 

Puppies and kittens are very popular 
as pets, but they are too often carried or 
dragged about in a manner which causes 
needless pain. It is quite easy to teach 
children all the rules of kindness to ani- 
mals and the natural outcome of such 
training is well worth the time and effort 
that is invested on the part of the parent. 

It is the general idea that puppies and 
kittens should be held by the scruff of 
the neck. This is not right. Not only the 
shape of the animal may be spoiled by 
such handling but internal injury may 
result therefrom. The proper way is to 
place the hand gently beneath the fore- 
part of the body. In that way there is 
no unnecessary strain on any part and 
yet it insures perfect comfort to the 
animal. 

Animals have feelings just as humans 
do and, whether kept as pets or for 
profit, they are entitled to kindness and 
proper living conditions. 
They should have regular 
feedings; fresh water al- 
ways at hand; and enough 
out-of-door life and activity 
to insure good health. A 
brush, used only for such 
purpose, will keep coats soft 
and shining and will also aid 
in good feeling and in the 
prevention of hair shedding 
about the house. As a matter 
of fact, animals dislike to be 
held as a general rule and 
no child should be permitted 
to “maul” them. 

Thus, ignorance on the 
part of the child and lack of 
forethought on the part of 
the parent result, not only 
in needless cruelty but, per- 
haps far more important, in 
thoughtless and careless dis- 
regard of an opportunity for 
the groundwork of real char- 
acter-building. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Bumane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Nine hundred and eighty-two new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during 
April. These were distributed as fol- 
lows :— 


982 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 
258,602. 


Multum in Parvo 
Madeline Slade 


A fluff of yellow, 

A little bill, 

Two bright black eyes 
And a lovely trill; 

A dainty wing 

Beneath which to dream; 
A tiny song 

With a mighty theme 
Sung from the depths 
Of a heart that's whole, 
For the love of life 

In a feathered soul ... 
Just a canary, 

But isn't it odd 

How much a bird 

Can express of God? 


Cicero wrote once, “Dogs watch us 
faithfully. They love and worship their 
masters. They hate strangers. Their 
powers of tracking by scent are extra- 
ordinary. Great is their keenness in the 
chase. What can all this mean but that 
they were made for man’s advantage?” 
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CHANDLER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PET CLUB, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Save-a-Crumb Club 


UT of small incidents are born great 
ideas. 

Walking along in the slushy snow 
under a gray sky that slowly sifted tiny 
flakes, I heard a plaintive little “Cheep! 
cheep!” Looking up, there sat about half 
a dozen little sparrows, wet and dishev- 
eled, their feathers puffed out like little 
balloons, and six pairs of beady eyes 
looked hopefully at each passer-by as if 
to say: “Dear, dear, please help us—we 
are so hungry and cold!” It was very 
pitiful indeed. 

Suddenly there was a stir of excite- 
ment. The birdies, all aflutter, began to 
hop from branch to branch. One chirped 
very loudly, then another, and another, 
until such a hubbub of chirping (or 
cheering) filled the air that I stood quite 
still, eager to know what it was all about. 

I didn’t have long to wait. Half a 
block away appeared a little girl with a 
paper bag. Her rosy face beamed as she 
approached her feathered friends and 
one little hand dived eagerly into the bag. 
Out came a fistful of crumbs which she 
scattered about. Then she ran upon the 
terrace to the little tree and hung two 
dainty little bits of suet upon its 
branches. 

Her good deed done she backed away 
slowly, knowing her little friends would 
not venture down until the coast was 
clear, so to speak. 

How good it was to see those famished 
little creatures enjoy the good food! 

Their little benefactress watched hap- 
pily from across the street, then tripped 
gaily away like a good little fairy. 

And speaking of the great ideas that 


come from such little incidents, don’t you 
think it a splendid idea if, in every com- 
munity, boys and girls started a Save-a- 
Crumb Club? 

Think what fun it would be and what 
happiness it would give our feathered 
friends! 


The Help-a-Dog Club 
JOSEPH T. BOOZ 


HE Help-a-Dog Club was organized 

about five years ago by Walter 
Dethloff, superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Humane Society, who at the time was 
seeking funds to take care of animals in 
distress. At present the club has 375 
members, indicating that its four-fold 
program has proved to be a success. 

The club helps dog owners who cannot 
afford to buy a license, if the dog has 
been in the service of his master for 
two or more years. On certain occasions 
it pays for required veterinary service; 
it lends books on dog care to owners 
seeking competent guidance; and it even 
advertises in the local newspapers to find 
lost dogs. 

So now if Johnny Jones cannot buy a 
license for his dog, Johnny can explain 
his case to an officer of the club. If the 
club after investigation finds that 
Johnny’s case warrants help, he receives 
it. Johnny is then advised to budget his 
finances so that he may have a sufficient 
amount for the price of the following 
year’s license. 

The officers and all those responsible 
for the organization of the Help-a-Dog 
Club, sponsored by the Wisconsin Hu- 
mane Society, have forged another link 
of progress in the never-ending chain of 
human kindness to our animal friends. 
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The Woodpecker 


CHRISTINE PARK HANKINSON 


The woodpecker stopped at the June apple tree, 
And hammered the tree-trunk industriously. 


“Tap-tap-tap-tap” was the sentence he said, 
And followed each word. with a shake of the head. 


“Tap-tap-tap-tap,” he repeated the din; 
But nobody opened, inviting him in. 


“Tap-tap-tap-tap,” and the little red hood 
Bobbed backward and forward as fast as it could; 


And then, without breathing as much as a sigh, 
He placed at the crevice his sharp little eye. 


Two larvae were sleeping inside on a shelf; 
So he knocked off the entrance, and just helped himself. 


What Do You Know About Nature? 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


HE fifteen questions below will test your knowledge 

of nature. Allow yourself five points for each cor- 
rect answer. A score of seventy-five is perfect. A score 
of fifty is passable. 


1. What animal is often referred to as a building 
engineer ? 


2. The tallest of our birds often reaches a height of 


eight feet. What is the name of this bird? 


3. What bird is trained by the Chinese to catch fish? 
4. What particular deep sea fish lays the largest eggs? 
5. What bird allows the sun to hatch its eggs? 
6. Does the male or the female mosquito bite? 


7. What animal is thought to be the first to be domes- 
ticated by man? 


8. What name is given to the male bee? 


9. Does coral belong to the animal, vegetable or min- 
eral kingdom? 


10. What well-known bird lays blue eggs? 
11. What bird does not build a nest? 


12. Name three animals besides the elephant from 
which ivory may be obtained? 

13. Why is it that fish cannot exist in the Dead Sea? 

14. Where are the sweat glands on:a cow located? 

15. Do any other animals besides the dog suffer from 
rabies? 


Correct answers to the above questions will be found 
on this page next month. 


The School Dog at Rumford, Maine 
HELEN S. MARSH 


NOTHER school dog! There seem to be a lot of 

them throughout the country. Here is “Rusty,” the 
intelligent dog owned by Superintendent Williams of the 
Rumford, Maine, public schools. 


“RUSTY,” RUMFORD (MAINE) SCHOOL DOG 


Rusty frequently visits classes and sits quietly and 
happily with the children while at their tasks. The shiny, 
sleek coat of the educated dog and the contented “smile” 
assure all that love and good care are important factors 
in the problem of any animal’s life when the result brings 
health and happiness. 


Yes, Rusty is an intelligent and happy dog. 


Answers to “The Colorful Animals” puzzle last 
month: 1. Badgers. 2. Chipmunks. 3. Wolverines. 4. 
Leopards. 5. Camelopards, 6. Porcupines. 7. Buffalos. 
8. Polecats. 9. Rhinoceros. 10. Chimpanzee. 11. Ante- 
lopes. 12. Elephants. 
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The Woodchuck 


Leslie Clare Manchester 


“Heigh-ho! The clovers are red, wine-red; 
The breezes soft with rain! 

I've left the dusk of a winter bed 

To live in the light again! 

The brook has purled to a waking song 
And flowed to the rim of the sea; 

It, too, has slept and dreamed for long; 

It, too, is awake and free! 


“A curl of smoke on the chimney-top 

In the early hours of the day; 

A lone, lone road where the blue hills drop 
To the distance far away! 

! call my brood from the drowsy den 
Where the hours of night are spent; 

! trail them through the summer glen 
Whose boughs with bloom are bent!” 


Featuring Birds and Animals 
on Flags 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


Historic Prelude: ‘‘Resolved, That the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field...” 


LAG DAY observers are reminded of 

the specifications for the American 
flag, as set forth by Continental! Con- 
gress in the early history-making days 
of the nation. 

With the entrance of a new state into 
the Union, a corresponding star found 
its place on the flag, and today a con- 
stellation of forty-eight hold honored 
place on the field of blue. 

While bird and animal emblems were 
not included in the official pattern of the 
Stars and Stripes, yet these faithful 
friends and servants of the nation have 
been given emblematic showing on a 
score or more of the flags of individuai 
states, and are likewise represented in 
the various designs that go to make up 
the official seals of the United States 
government. 


It was on May 1, 1837, that the Post- 
master General issued an order that 
“The Seal of the Post Office shall . . . be 
a post-horse galloping at full speed, with 
mail bags and rider,’ and such is the 
present seal, which continues to pay 
tribute to the horse. 

The animal is further honored by 
Alaska—a sturdy team of horses appear- 
ing on the flag-surface of our neighbor 
to the north. The state flag of Nevada 
also features a work-team; and the ban- 
ner of Kansas pictures a horse-drawn 
plow, together with a wagon-train and a 


herd of buffalo, pursued by two Indians ~ 


on horseback. 


The stalwart buffalo receives attention 
on Wyoming’s flag, and again, this ani- 
mal, with head and body in left position, 
standing on a prairie, with the rising 
sun and mountains in the background, 
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are certain of the emblems belonging to 
the seal of the Interior Department. 

Idaho has a moose-crested escutcheon ; 
Oregon’s pennant, though varied in de- 
sign, presents an elk, with branching 
antlers, as one of the outstanding figures. 
Pennsylvania’s flag features a shield, 
carrying an agricultural scene, while two 
harnessed horses, rampant, support the 
shield, and an eagle stretches forth its 
wings over the device. 

The American Eagle is a predominat- 
ing figure in national insignia, the popu- 
lar bird appearing not only on the Great 
Seal of the United States, but on the 
seals of the Departments of State, of 
Justice, the Navy, Commerce, and Labor. 

The monarch of the air is likewise 
well represented in the state pennantry 
of New York, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma, as all have 
the bird emblazoned on the fundamental 
portions of their respective flags. Utah 
and Missouri group the eagle with other 
significant emblems: the first-named 
state flag being a shield bearing a bee- 
hive (denoting industry), surmounted 
by the eagle with outstretched wings: 
while the bird and two bears (symbols 
of strength) have place on the last- 
named pennant. California adopted what 
is popularly known in history as “The 
Bear Flag.” Such a banner dates from 
the days of the pioneer, and depicis upon 
its surface one of the large bears of 
that early time—the California grizzly. 

Another of the old official banners in 
America is the flag of Louisiana. It pic- 
tures a pelican feeding its young. Such 
became the unofficial flag about the time 
of the War of 1812, with the date of its 
legal adoption coming a century later 
(1912). 

A sea lion, the animal bearing a hilted 
sword in the right paw, appears on the 
ensign of the Philippine Islands. Porto 
Rico presents, on a green circular field, 
a lamb, lying in repose upon a red-bound 
book, and surrounding this unique set- 
ting are crowned lions, rampant. 

Flags of ancient days and flags of for- 
eign lands have found place in their folds 
for birds and animals, and we honor 
such insignia all the more for thus pay- 
ing tribute to these noble members of 
the animal kingdom. 


June, 1941 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
412% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45. 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


* * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
inceme for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste cf a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Ay- 
eaue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C, A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and cther payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is ‘“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention cf 
Cruelty to Animals”’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
” Ee dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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